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FOREWORD 



The Juvenile Detention and Correctional Facility Census represents d»e first complete census of public 
facilities in the juvenile criminal justice system. For many years, an annual survey of public facilities for 
adjudicated juveniles was conducted by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and published 
under the title, Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children. The coverage of the present 
census has been broadened to include those pubhc facilities which serve children awaiting court action 
as well as those already adjudicated. As a result, detention centers and shelters were included in the 
enumerated facilities whereas previously only correctional facilities and diagnostic or reception centers 
had been surveyed. The addition of shelters and detention centers to the census rounds out the picture 
of publicly administered residential institutions in the juvenile criminal justice system. The census was 
designed by LEAA and HEW, while the data collect!on effort was carried out by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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I. INTRODUCTION: THE JUVENILE AND HIS VARIOUS STATUTORY IMAGES 



The 1971 census of juvenile detention and correctional 
facilities covered 722 facilities. The administration of 
these institutions was found to be about equally divided 
between State and local governments. On June 30, 1971 , 
these facilities held 57,239 persons: 44,140 males and 
13,099 females. (See Table I.) Nearly all of the persons 
held, some 99 percent, were reported as juveniles by 
the facilities that held them. 

Table 1 .-Number of Juvenile Facilities, Number of 
Children Held on June 30, 1971, and Fiscal 1971 
Average Daily Population by Type of Facility 



Table 2.-Maximum Age at Which the Juvenile Court 
Has Original Jurisdiction in Delinquency Cases 
by State, 1973^-2 



Type of facility 


Number 

of 
facilities 


Number of children 
held on June 30. 1971 


Total 


Male 


Female 


All facilities in the U.S. . 


722 


57.239 


44.140 


13.099 


Detention centers 


303 


11.748 


7.912 


3.836 


Shelters 


18 


363 


237 


126 


Reception or diagnostic 










centers 


17 


2.486 


1.988 


498 




192 


35.931 


27.839 


8.092 


Ranches, forestry camps 










and farms 


114 


5.666 


5.376 


290 


Halfway houses and 












78 


1.045 


788 


257 



The term *'juvenile** or *'child'' can be understood in 
the context of this report as an individual over whose 
delinquent behavior the juvenile court has original 
jurisdiction. Juvenile or child status is usually a creation 
of State law; the age at which one can no longer be 
charged as a delinquent in a juvenile court varies from 
State to State. (See Table 2.) In most States, an indi- 
vidual loses juvenile status in the eyes of the court at 
age 18. A few States also have a minimum age below 
which a child cannot be formally charged with deUn- 
quency although inappropriate behavior can result in 
his appearance before the juvenile court « usually as a 
"child in need of supervision" or as a "neglected child.*' 

The statutes setting limits to the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court frequently differ from those setting 
limits on incarceration in juvenile facihties. It is not un- 
common to And indiv.iuals between 18 and 21 years of 
age in juvenile correctional facilities. 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Disuict of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia . 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



Age 

limit 



15 
17 
17 
17 
i% 
17 
15 
17 
17 
16 
16 
17 
17 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
16 



State 



Montana . . . . 
Nebraska .... 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . 
New Mexico 
New York . . . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .... 

Virginia 

Washington . . 
West Virginia , 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wyoming . . . 



Age 
limit 



17 
17 
17 
16 
17 
17 
15 
15 
17 
17 
IS 
17 
17 
17 
16 
17 
17 
16 
17 
15 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 



I Data were collected by the National Assessment of Juvenile 
Corrections, a project supported by 9 grant (NI 71-0790 from 
the National Institute Law linforcement and Criminal Justice. 
Law Enferccnent Assistance Administration, U.S. Department 
of Justice. Data on age jurisdiction were supplied courtesy of 
Dr. Rosemary C Sarri and Dr. Robert D. Vinter, co-directors 
of the project. 

^ Only Texas, Oklahoma and Hlinois have different ages for 
males and females. Those distinctions arc not functional now 
as they have been declared unconstitutional by these States* 
courts. In addition, several States have minimum ages under 
which a child cannot be charged with delinquent acts: Massa* 
chusetts and New Voik (7 years), and Colorado, Mississippi* 
Texas and Vermont (10 years). 



Such persons may have been committed to juvenile facil- 
ities at an age at which they still came withir the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court, but on occason, such 
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inaiatcs may have been tried and sentenced in a ciimi* 
nal (adult) court. 

In isolated instances, a young oltender, who is legally 
an adult but who exhibits marked physical or psycho- 
logical immaturity, wll be assigned to a juvenile facility. 
Furthemiore, ^V^^^hful offender" statutes exist in a few 
States such as New York and California. These statutes 
provide for liie special handling of suspected or adjudi- 
cated offenders who are beyond the age jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court but who are still relatively young, 
usually under 24. 'Youthful offender" statutes .attempt 
to allow more flexibility in the judicial projressing of the 
young adult, stressing treatment-oriented sentencing 
alternatives. Where such statutes are in force, tlie 
•^youthful offender" niay be quartered separately from 
older adult offenders throughout his pre-trial and 



post-adjudication incarceiation. Siune Stales have cor- 
rectional facilities that arc designed especially tor 
**youthful offenders/' In some jurisdictions. **youthful 
offenders" are lioused in juveiuie facilities.* Hence, the 
practice of committing "youthful offenders" to juvenile 
institutions also accounts, in part, for tlie presence in 
tlie census of offenders in the older age groups. 

In sum, statutes vary among the States as tu age 
limits for incarceration in a juvenile facility. There are 
differences among the States as to when an individual 



^ In (he State of California, convicted adults between 18 
and 21 are committed to juieniU correctional facilities under 
(he control of the California Youth Authority, a State at^ency 
charged wirA the rehabilitation of both youthful offenders" 
and juveniles. 
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Figure 1. -Persons Held in Juvenile Facilities by Auspices and 
by Type of Facility. June 30, 1971 
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must be released tnmi a juvenile facility or iransterred 
to an adult facility. It is not unusual tor an individual 
who was originally coniniiilcd to incarceration by the 
juvenile court to reniaui in a juvenile tacility past the 
age at which that court ceases to have jurisdiction over 
him. As was noted earlier some jurisdictions also have 
statutes which |x*rmit the labeling of young adult of- 
fenders as *Vouihtul offenders'* and pennit their incar- 
ceration in juvenile facilities. AJtliougli a number of 
facilities reported inn>ates over 17 years of age. such 



IKrsons were not always reported as adults by the insti- 
tutions that held them, Higlii *'acihties acknowledged, 
however, that they held adults as well as juveniles. Ap- 
pro.xiinately 500 of the 57,239 rciidenis of institutions 
reported in the census were considered adults by the 
facility holding them. In the census of juvenile correc- 
tion and detention facilities, the definition of a juvenile 
was left to each jurisdiction since no universal definition 
seemed applicable for all phases of the individual in- 
mate\ contact with the juvenile criminal justice system. 



II. THE INSTITUTIONS 



incarceration in the Juvenile Criminal 
Justice System: An Overview 

Juveniles are incarcerated for a variety of reasons. They 
may be f ound to be involved in the commission of of*- 
tenses for which adults arc also liable for prosecution 
such as lor felonies and misdemeanors. A juvenile may 
be adjudicated deliiiqutMit and subsequently committed 
ti* a facility as the result of committing a juvenile or 
"status" offense an act prohibited to. and often appli- 
table only to juveniles, e.g.. truancy, curt'ew violation 
or the consumption of alcoholic beverages. The juve- 
nile court can also ciMunut a juvenile to an institution 
because his parents ask the court*s help in controlling 
the child. Furiherniore. circumstances unrelated to juve- 
nile dehnquency niay precipitate commitment as a de- 
pendent or neglected child when nt^ other arrangements 
can be made for appropriate care. 

Smce the traditional goal of the juvenile court is« 
ideally, the care and reformation of the young offender 
rather than his punishment, both the juvenile court 
Itself and the correctional system which serves ii tend 
to be more flexible jnd less dependent on the use of 
higlily codified law and procedures than the judicial and 
coirectionai institutions that handle adults. Just as 
statutes defining juvenile delinquents vary among the 
States, so do the juvenile riminal justice systems them- 
selves, particularly in the*: correctional components. In 
light of the multiplicity of State and loc.-.l systems now 
in operation, any description must K general rather 
than specific. The folh)Wing discussion treats those 
practices and prcnredures which are most typical and 
widespread in order to convey an appreciation of both 
the juvenile criminal justice system and the children 
who Come in contact with it. 



Temporary Care: The System's Intake 
and Processing Facilities 

Wlrether the youngster is referred to the juvenile court 
by his school, law enforcement agencies or by his own 
parents, the initial phases of his incarceration* however 
brief, usually take place in a detention center or slielter. 
The court's commitment of a juvenile to a correctional 
facility may involve direct assignment to a specific in- 
stitution or assignment to a central juvenile correctional 
authority which in turn places the child in one of its 
ctmiponeni facilities. After the juvenile court has ann- 
mitted him, the individual may be housed temporarily ni 
a reception or diagnostic center before being placed in a 
correctional facility. Shelters and detention centers and 
reception or diagnostic centers usually do not operate 
full-fledged correctional programs and in some cases do 
not even offer educational services. They exist to pro- 
vide temporary custodial care for the juvenile while he 
is awaiting court disposition or undergoing physical and 
psychological evaluation prior to placement in an appr«>- 
priaie correctional institutitwi. Juvenile corrcctitmal 
facilities* like their adult counterparts, tend to house 
only one sex in one facility. Temporary care facilities, 
however, in fulfilling their custodial, intake, and prinress- 
ing functions vis-a-vis the juvenile court frequently find 
it more efficient to house males and females together. 
(See Table 3.) The estimated average length of stay in 
temporary care facilities ranges from under 2 weeks in 
detention centers to slightly over 7 weeks in reception 
or diagnostic centers. (See Table 4.) 

The juvenile detention center is the analog of the local 
jail in the adult criminal justice system, (.ike its adult 
counterpart, the juvenile detention center is the most 
common type of residential facility, with a total of 303 
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Table 3.-Numb«r tnd Percent of Juvenili Fscilities by Snx of Inmates 
Held by Typ« of Facilit/, Jun« 30. 1971 



Type of facilities 


Total 
facilities 


Facilities holding 
males only 


Facilitic:. - .olding 
females only 


hacUities holding 
both 

males and females 


NLMBKR 










Ail tacibties 


722 


278 


86 


358 




303 


7 


5 


291 


Sheltcfi 


18 


3 


1 


14 




17 


3 


2 


12 




192 


106 


51 


35 




114 


103 


8 


3 


Halfway houses and group homes 


78 


56 


19 


3 


PI RCI NT 
All facilities 

Shelters 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


38 

2 
17 
18 

55 
90 
72 


12 

2 
5 
12 
27 
7 
24 


50 

96 

78 
. 70 
18 
3 
4 



Table 4.-EstimatM{ Averas* Langth of Stay for 
Inmatas in Fiscal Year 1971. by Typ« of Facility 



Type of facility 


Average 
length of stay 




14 days 




1 1 days 




20 days 




5 1 days 




7.8 months 




8.7 months 




6.6 months 




7.2 months 



througliout the United States. Also like jails, which 
are usually smaller than adult prisons, detention centers 
tend to have the smallest capacity of the institutions in 
the juvenile criminal justice system. (See Table 5.) A 
majonty of juvenile detention centers are administered 
by local, rather than State* government* and most of 
the ehilJren held by local jurisdictions are in detention 
centers. 
O 
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Shelters are almost exclusively administered by local 
jurisdictions. rhey» like juvenile detention centers, pro- 
vide temporary care for juveniles awaiting court disposi- 
tion. In contrast to detention centers, however, shelters 
are not primarily designed for incaiceration and usually 
are not physically restricting facilities. Supplying broad 
child welfare services, shelters serve dependent and 
neglected children, as well as suspected delinquents. A 
wide variety of public and private childcare and social 
agencies also serves the juvenile court. They provide 
many of the same services as do shelters, such as tempo- 
rary care and referral for medical help, but often on a 
selective basis. The public shelter, however, always 
stands open to accept and care for any and all children 
whose parents are unable or unwilling to provide for 
their needs. It is not selective in its acceptance of volun- 
tary commitments or of referrals from the juvenile 
court. From shehers, dependent and neglected children 
often are referred by the juvenile court to public ur 
private foster care agencies. At the tirne of the census, 
public shelters held less than I percent of all persons 
in public juvenile facilities. 

In contrast to detention centers and shelters, reception 
or diagnostic centers handle adjudicated delinquents 
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Table 5.— Number and Percent of Juvanite Facilities by Designed Capacity 
by Type of Facility, June 30, 1371 



Type of facility 


Total 
number 

of 
facilities 


Designed capacity of facilities 


Fewer 
than 
25 
inmate: 


2549 


50-99 


100-149 


150-199 


200-299 


300-399 


400499 


500 or 
more 


NUMBER 
























722 


238 


134 


148 


61 


38 


55 


28 


8 


12 




303 


142 


79 


50 


17 


5 


4 


4 


1 


1 


Shelters 


18 


14 


2 




1 


1 


— 








Reception or diagnoj^tic centers . . . 


17 


_ 


3 


3 


3 


1 


4 


3 


- 


- 




192 


11 


6 


31 


28 


30 


47 


21 


7 


II 


RajKhes. forestry camps and farms . . 


114 


4 


34 


64 


11 


1 










Halfway houses and group homes . . . 


78 


67 


10 




1 












PERCENT 
























100 


33 


19 


20 


8 


5 


8 




I 


2 




100 


47 


26 


16 


6 


2 


I 


1 


• 


* 


Shelters 


100 


78 


11 




6 


6 










Reception or diagnostr. centers . . . 


100 




18 


18 


18 


6 


24 


18 






Training schools 


100 


6 


3 


16 


15 


16 


24 


1 1 


4 


6 


Ranches* forestry camps and farms . . 


lOO 


4 


30 


56 


10 


1 










Halfway houses and group homes . . . 


100 


86 


13 




1 













^0^% or less. (Detail may not add to totals because of rounding.) 



almost exclusively aiid are almost aU operated State 
governments. There are only 17 public reception or 
diagnostic centers in the United States, it should be 
noted, however, that many correctional facilities have 
their own reception or classiflcation units where new 
arrivals are screened for assignment to tre^^^tment and 
educational programs and occasionally reassigi:ed to an- 
other facility. 

Typically, before a juvenile is given a formal hearing, 
he meets with an intake worker who is usually employed 
by the juvenile court. This interview may ♦ake place at 
the juvenile court itself or at a detention center or 
sheher. The troubled family situation or alleged mis* 
conduct is discussed with the juvenile and other parties 
to the case. The discussion often leads to the immediate 
release of the juvenile. Tbi: interview may also lead to 
a preliminary investigation, which in turn may result in 
the release of the juvenile or may indicate that court 
intervention is warranted. If court intervention is 
deemed necessary, the intake process often does not in- 



volve more than a few hours and usually concludes with 
the release of t'le juvenile to his parents, pending a hear- 
ing of the case of the juvenile court. If, as a result of 
the court hearing, the individual is adjudicated delin- 
quent, he may be given probation or may be com- 
mitted to a correctional facility. 

Correctional Facilities 

Public correctional facil ties for juveniles such as train* 
ing schools; ranches, forestry camps, and farms; and 
halfway houses and group homes account for slightly 
more than half of the 722 facilities in the census. At 
the end of fiscal 1971, these facilities held 42,642 per- 
sons, over four-fifths of them in training schools. (See 
Figure 1.) The estimated average length of stay for 
youngsters conmitted to correctional facilities is roughly 
8 months. 

Training schools are the most prevalent type of juvenile 
correctional facility and are generally the largest of all 
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juvenile facilities. Some 60 percent of the 192 training 
schools in the census had designed capacities of ISO or 
more. In contrast, fully a third of all public juvenile insti- 
tutions had authorized space for fewer than 25 peisons. 

The training school was the first widely accep jd insti* 
tutional setting for juvenile conections. The physical 
configuration of the training school is often a physically 
restricting environment that affords little contact with 
the community. The training school represents the most 
secure form of incarceration for juveniles. Where a juris- 
diction's juvenile correctional system has several facili- 
ties» varying in degree of security, the training school 
tends to receive youngsters who present more serious 
discipline problems and are more difficult to control. 

Juveniles who are thou^t not to require the strict con* 
finement of a training school are sometimes committed 
to ranches, forestry camps or farms. Usually located in 
rural settings, these facilities often permit greater free- 
dom of movement and more contact with local commu- 
nities. It was once felt that the juvenile delinquent from 
an urban milieu would benefit from exposure to a pas- 
toral environment. Although a rural site is no longer 
held to be naturally therapeutic for the urban child, the 
greater community contact and less restrictive daily rou- 
tine of these facilities are presently thought to be more 
beneficial for many juveniles than the strict custody of 
a training school. 



The least physically restrictive juvenile facilities are half* 
way houses and group homes. These are often found in 
urban areas. The growing belief that the correctional 
process should contain a maximum of interaction be* 
tween the juvenile and his community has produced sup- 
port for their establishment. A majority of such facili* 
ties are located in residenda^ neighborhoods in converted 
private dwellings. Halfwav hov ses and group homes gen- 
erally allow their residents to leave the facility daily for 
attendance at school or work. This controlled exposure 
to the community i:^ often supplemented by individual 
and group counseling. An individual may be committed 
directly to these facilities by the juvenile court or may 
be required to earn transfer by his behavior in a more 
secure setting. These more or less open facilities are the 
smallest of ?\a u*nje in juvenile corrections; almost 90 
percent hav . capac lies of fewer than 2S persons. 

While detailed national data are not presently available, 
it is safe to say that many more youngsters are put on 
probation or diverted at intake from the juvenile court 
into community programs than are incarcerated. Many 
authorities in juvenile corrections argue that, by and 
large, iiicarceraiion of juvenile delinquents has not 
proved to be a workable correctional strategy. Some 
maintain that most juvenile correctional institutions do 
more harm than good. Others argue, however, that some- 
times juvenile delinquents must be incarcerated for both 
their own protection and that of the community. 



m. THE INMATES 



Adjudicated Delinquents 

A juvenile who has been found guilty of criminal be- 
havior by a court of law is an adjudicated delinquent. 
Over four-fifths of the 57,239 persons in juvenile facili- 
ties on June 30, 1971 were in this category.* An addi* 
tional 13 percent were awaiting court action. Dependent 
and neglected children and juveniles awaiting transfer to 
another jurisdiction comprised the remainder of those in 
custody. Training schools held the highest proportion 
of adjudicated delinquents, nearly three-quarters of the 
total. (See Table 6.) 

Facilities housing adjudicated delinquents were asked io 
report the number in each of four offense categories: 
juvenile offenses, felonies except drug offenses, mis- 
demeanors except drug offenses and drug offenses. 

ERIC 



Respondent facilities were able to provide this informa- 
tion for over three-filths of the adjudicated delinquents 
in custody on June 30, 1971. (See Figure 2.) Of the 
621 facilities holding adjudicated delinquents on this 
date, roughly a third reported only their total adjudi- 
cated population with no offense data by category. Of 
the inmates for whom offense data were available, 70 
percent of the females and 23 percent of the males were 
being held for offenses for which only juveniles can be 
charged, such as truancy or curfew violations. (See 
Figure 3.) Fully a third of all the persons for whom 
offense data were reported were in custody for commis- 
sion of acts forbidden only to that portion of the popu- 
lation classified as juveniles. 

Half of the male adjudicated delinquents were guilty of 
felonies while only 8 percent of the female delinquents 
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TOTAL POPULATION 



TOTAL 
ADJUDICATED 
DELINQUENTS 



ADJUDICATED DELINQUENTS 
FOR WHOM OFFENSE PATA 
WERE REPORTED 



Figure 2.-Total Population of Juvenile Facilities, Total Adjudicatdd Definquents Held and Number of 
Adjudicated Delinquents for Whom Offense Data Were Refx>rted by Sex, June 30, 1971 



were conflned fur Uiese offenses. The least common 
violations were drug offenses. Six percent of both the 
male and the female adjudicants were being held on this 
account. 

The unavailability of offense data for some jurisdictions 
reflects the legal practices surrounding the commitment 
of juveniles to correctional institutions. Many States 
iidve statutes that give juvenile court judges the option 
of committing juveniles to correctional facilities under 
the descriptive labels of "person in need of supervision*' 
(PINS), "child in need of supervision" (CHINS), *\m- 
ruly/' "unmanageable'* or "incorrigible/* rather than 
for a specific offense. If the juvenile is committed to in- 
carceration under such a statute, the actual nature of his 
offense is sometimes not specified. Consequently, some 
facilities are unable to provide offense data for all their 



inmates. Such unspecified commitments are commonly 
due to the commission of juvenUe offenses. Upon occa- 
sion, however, the parents of an extremely troublesome 
youngster will seek the juvenile court*s aid in con- 
trolling him even though he has committed no particu- 
lar offense. In such a case, the juvenile is committed 
under a statute that permits him to be portrayed as in 
need of court supervision or as "urunanageable.** 

Movement Into and Out of Facilities 

In fiscal 1971, public juvenile detention and correctional 
facilities admitted over 600,000 persons and dischaiged 
about as many. A quarter of this population flow was fe* 
male. Nearly 90 percent of the traffic through juvenile 
facilities took place at temporary care facilities, primarily 
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through detention centers. (See Tables 7A, 7B and 8.) 
Although the average ddly population of correctional 
facilities surpassed that of temporary care facilities by 
over 28,000 persons, admissions in correctional institu- 
tions were only 85^080 as opposed to 531,686 in tem- 
porary care facilities where population turnover is con- 
siderably higher. The fact that relatively few youngsters 
are assigned to correctional facilities reflects the reluc- 
tance of many judges in the juvenile court to resort to 
incarceration as an initial treatment strategy. A rela- 
tively low volume of commitments in a particular juris- 
diction may also be a function of lack of space in its 
institutions. 

Temporary care facilities because of their high turnover 
and generally limited contact with inmates were re- 
quested to provide only data on total admissions and dis- 
charges: correctional facilities, because of their treatment 



responsibilities and extended periods of custody, were 
asked for more detail on commitments and releases. In 
fiscal 1971 conectional facilities admitted 85,080 per- 
sons; 69,029 males and 16,051 females. Four-fifths of 
these went into training schools. Persons committed for 
the first time comprised 61 percent of all admissions. 
Among first commitments there were 4 males to every fe- 
male. Among recommitments the ratio jumped to 12to 1. 

Discharges from correctional facilities mirrored admis- 
sions; 69,209 males and 15,900 females. Releases to 
aftercare or parole comprised 71 percent of the discharges. 
Females appeared somewhat more likely to be released 
without supervision than their male counterparts. The 
sex ratio is four males to every female for overall re- 
leases compared to less than 3 to 1 for unsupervised re- 
lease. Transfers to other institutions for delinquent 
children accounted for the bulk of discharges for female 
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Table 7A. -Movement Into Juvenile Correctional Faciliti^^s by Category of Admission, 

by Type of Facility-Fiscal Year 1971 



XdiiiiNMons 


total adiriNsions 


Comnuitcd by court 


Returned trom 
attcrcarc/parolc 


Transferred 
m 


Other 




Male 


I cmale 


1 irsi 
commitments 


Recummit- 
ments 


Male 


1 omale 


Male 


1 emalo 


Male 


IVnialc 


Male 


Icmale 


Male 


l ent ale 


M MBl K ! 
\il corrcvtiotul 


— — — .. — . 


52.960 
14.062 
2.007 


16.051 
14.598 

894 

559 


31.453 
9 222 
785 


If) i 1 0 
9,413 
701 
296 


4.706 
1.336 
33 


490 
416 
68 
6 


10 S69 

1 V.O V7 

9,821 
898 
150 


8^7 
2.735 
57 
45 


6 87 1 
4.118 
2.191 
562 


1.131 
989 
68 
74 


3,754 
2.862 
415 
477 


1.183 
1,045 

138 


RjnclJCs. U»rcstry c;nnps 
HaU ujy housON jnU 


^7.^5S 
2.566 


PI RCI NT 




























All citrroctionji 




























r.KilitiCN 


ion 


81 


19 


49 


12 


7 


I 


13 


3 


8 


1 


4 


1 


rrainin^ •chooh 


100 


78 


22 


47 


14 


7 


1 


14 


4 


6 


2 


4 


2 


R;inclK*N. To rest rv canipN 


1 




























ion 


94 


6 


62 


5 


9 




6 




15 


« 


3 
































Iff. •UP h<>mt.*N 


10(( 


78 




31 


12 


1 




6 


2 


22 


3 


9 


5 



5 CI IcNN. il>ct.ul may nut add to totals because of rounding.) 



Table 7B. -Movement out of Juvenile Correctional Facilities by Category of Discharge, 

by Type of Facility-Fiscal Year 1971 











Discharged 


Placed in 


Iransfcrrcd 








Total discharges 


without 


aftercare/ 


out 


Other 


DistharcoN 








supervision 


parole 












Total 


Male 


1 emale 


Male 


1 emalc 


Male 


I emalc 


Male 


l-cmalc 


Male 


Female 


Nl MHl R 
























■\!) - nrcclmna! I.Kihttes 


85.109 


69.209 


15.900 


4.950 


1.784 


48.993 


11.152 


8.371 


1.357 


6,895 


1.606 


l r.imini: Nvh»>ols 


68.749 


54.»64 


14.585 


4.269 


1.695 


37.825 


10.164 


6.415 


1.258 


5.655 


1.468 


RiifKhcN. forcN^try >.apip^ and tarms 


14.141 


13.343 


798 


558 


37 


9.994 


614 


1.684 


73 


1.107 


74 


Hjifuav houses and L'riiup homes . . 


2.219 


1.702 


517 


123 


52 


1.174 


375 


272 


26 


133 


64 


n R( LN T 
























AH torrectional tatilitios 


100 


81 


19 


6 


2 


58 


13 


10 


2 


8 


2 




100 


79 


21 


6 


2 


55 


15 


9 


2 


8 


2 


Rjnches. loresiry camps and farms . 


100 


94 




4 


* 


71 


4 


12 


1 


8 


1 


flaifu'ay houses and group homes . . 


100 


1 " 


1 


6 


2 


53 


17 


12 


1 


6 


3 



*(>.f' '■ .»r less. (I)ctji! mjy rmt add to totals because ot rounding.) 
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Table 8.-Mowement of Juveniles Into and out of Temporary Care Facilities- 
Fiscal Year 1971 



Type of facility 


Admissions 


Discharges 


loiai 


Efiai^ 


tTAn^^k lis 

r vmaic 








AU temporary care facilities 


531,686^ 

494.286 
9,686 
27J14 


376,681 

347.876 
6,421 
22,384 


155,005 

146.410 

3.2«i5 
5.330 


529,495 

492.399 
9.651 
27,445 


375,333 

346,564 
6.388 
22,381 


154.162 

143.835 
3.263 
5,064 


PtRCtNT 
















100 


71 


29 


100 


71 


29 




100 


70 


30 


100 


70 


30 




100 


66 


34 


100 


66 


34 




100 


81 


19 


100 


82 


18 



^ There i% a slight overlap in the total population movement into temporary care riwilities. since most adjudica.cd delinquents 
entering a reception or diagnostic center have passed through a detention center or shelter prior to their admission at a reception 
center for evaluation. This overlap is somewhat less than the 27.714 admissions to reception centers or approximately 5 percent of 
the total admissions to temporary car«* facilities. 



inmates. Since statistics on temaJe transfers into other 
correctional facilities do not seem to reflect this rela- 
tively disproportionate number of releases to other in* 
stitutions, it is possible that female clients are referred 
to programs operated by agencies outside the juvenile 
criminal justice system. 

Age Range of Population 

In the census, each facility was asked the age of the 
youngest and the oldest male and female inmate in resi- 
dence. Age ranges for both males and females ran from 
well under 6 years to over 21. Because they care for de- 
pendent and neglected juveniles as well as those awaiting 
adjudication, both detention centers and shelters indi- 
cated the presence of children under 6. (See Tables 9 
and 10.) Even though reception or diagnostic centers 
and correctional facilities primarily handle adjudicated 



delinquents, a number of them held males under 9. A 
mor^ limited number of these facilities held females 
under 9 as well. The most consistently reported age was 
for youngest female. Two-thirds of the facilities hold- 
ing females indicated that their youngest was between 
12 and 14. This tendency held for each type of facility. 

Upper limits of population age ranges seemed closely re- 
lated to statutory provisions governing juvenile court 
commitments. (See Table 2.) For both males and 
females, a majority of facilities stated that their oldest 
resident was between 16 and 17. As noted earlier, a de- 
linquent may enter a facility as a juvenile but remain 
past the age at which he is eligible for trial in the juve- 
nile court. A number of facilities, representing most of 
the States, held individuals over 17. Few, however, held 
persons over 21. Only 1 percent ot the facilities holding 
females and 3 percent of the facilities holding males 
held persons over 21. 
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Table 9.->Psrc8nt of Juvsnile Facilities by Aga '.f Youngest and Oldest Mala Restdant 

in Custody^ by Type of Facility 





Total 


Youngest male resident 


Oldest male resident 


Type of facility 


facilities with 
male inmates 


Under 


6-8 


9-11 


12-14 


15-16 


17 or 


13 or 


14-15 


16-17 


18-20 


21 or 








M 








older 


vounser 








older 




Number 


Percent 
























Ail types of facilities .... 


634 


100 


2 


8 


30 


42 


18 


1 


2 


8 


55 


32 


3 


Detention centers 


296 


100 


3 


9 


43 


41 


4 




1 


9 


77 


12 


* 


Shelters 


16 


100 


6 


19 


25 


38 


12 




19 


25 


44 


12 




Reception or 






























15 


100 




40 


20 


40 








7 


27 


47 


20 




141 


100 




8 


31 


48 


14 




1 


11 


36 


46 


7 


Ranches « forestry camps 






























106 


lOO 




1 


6 


45 


44 


4 


2 


4 


25 


63 


6 


HaJf\vay houses and 






























60 


100 




5 


3 


32 


60 




5 


5 


47 


43 





♦0.5'3 or less. (Detail may not add to totals because of rounding.) 



' Age data were requested in terms of children currently held when the respondent facility completed the questionnaire. 



Table lO.-Percent of Juvenile Facilities by Age of Youngest and Oldest Female Resident 

in Custody^ by Type of Facility 



Type of facility 



Total 
facilities with 
female inmates 



Youngest female resident 



Under 
6 



6-8 



9-11 



12-14 



15-16 



17 or 
older 



Oldest female resident 



13 or 
younger 



14-15 



16-17 



18-20 



All types of facilities 



Detention centers . . . . 

Shelters 

Reception or diagnostic 

centers 

Training schools 

Ranches, forestry camps 

and farms 

Halfway houses and 

group homes 



Number 



431 

288 
12 

14 

85 

11 
21 



Percent 



100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 



3 
8 



6 
1- 

21 
1 



16 

17 
17 

29 
16 



67 

67 
42 

50 
76 

73 

57 



6 
17 



6 
18 
43 



10 

12 
17 



66 

77 
67 

43 
40 

27 

62 



23 

12 
17 

43 
51 

64 

33 



(Detail may not add to totals because of rounding.) 

* Age data were requested in terms of children currently held when the respondent facility completed the Census questionnaire. 
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IV, THE CARE OF THE INMATES: 
HOLDING PATTERNS. OCCUPANCY, AND SERVICES 



Holding Patterns 



Occupancy 



As previously indicated, four general classifications were 
used in the census to identify residents of juvenile facili- 
ties: adjudicated delinquents, juveniles awaiting court 
disposition, juveniles awaiting transfer to another juris- 
diction, and dependent and neglected children. Con- 
trary to widely accepted standards of operating proce- 
dure for juvenile facilities, many facilities in all parts of 
the United States do not house these groups separately. 
Occasionally, adult inmates are also housed with juve- 
niles. The primary reason given for separating different 
classes of inmates is to prevent older, more seasoned 
juvenile delinquents from influencing younger individ- 
uals, either first offenders awaiting court disposition or 
dependent and neglected children whose detention is un- 
related to delinquency. Lack of this separation was 
found most often in temporary care facilities. (See 
Table 11.) In correctional institutions, separation of 
offenders by type was less of an issue since the vast 
majority of children in these facilities are adjudicated 
delinquents. 



Overcrowding was present in 16 percent of the facilities; 
approximately half of these exceeded designed capacity 
by 20 percent or more. Detention centers had the most 
overcrowding with a fifth of their number exceeding 
capacity; halfway houses and group homes had the least 
with only 6 percent operating beyond capacity. (See 
Table 12.) 

Most facilities were operating below maximum designed 
capacity. Some 36 percent of juvenile facilities were 
operating at under 70 percent capacity. In most States, 
many more facilities were operatirig under 70 percent 
capacity than were overcrowded. 



Counseling 

For many years, counseling has been used as an aid in 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. Some form of 
counseling, either individual, group or family, was found 



Table 11. -Juvenile Facilitras by Type of Holding Patterns for Inmates, 
by Type of Facility- Fiscal Year 1971 



Facilities holding 



Type of facility 


Total 
faciUties 


Both adjudicated 
delinquents and 
juveniles awaiting 
court disposition 


Both adjudicated 
delinquents and 
dependent and 
neglected children 


Juveniles awaiting 
court disposition and 
dependent and 
neglected children 


Dependent and 
neglected children and 
juveniles awaiting 
transfer to another 
jurisdiction 


TotAl 
facil- 
ities 


FACILITIES 
where held 
separately 


Total 
facil- 
ities 


FACILITIES 
where held 
separately 


Total 
facu- 
lties 


FACILITIES 
where held 
separately 


Total 
facil- 
ities 


FACILITIES 
where held 
separately 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All types of 






























722 


317 


26 


8 


157 


33 


21 


150 


33 


22 


148 


35 


24 


Detention centers . . 


303 


279 


13 


5 


124 


30 


24 


132 


32 


24 


130 


33 


25 




18 


12 


3 


25 


8 


2 


25 


10 


1 


10 


10 


1 


10 


Reception or 
























1 


50 


diagnostic centers . 


17 


2 






4 






2 






2 


Training schools . . . 


192 


20 


10 


50 


11 






4 






4 






Ranches, forestry 




























camps and farms . . 


114 


2 






1 


1 


100 














Halfway houses and 




























group homes .... 


78 


2 






9 






2 






2 
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Table 12.-Numb«f of Juvtnil* Faeiiittu by D«grM of Occupancy, June 30, 1971 



Type of facility 


Total 
number of 
facilities 


Niimh^r with 

f ^ will WthtC 

less than 
70% of 
capacity 


Number with 
70.0% to 
100 0% of 
capacity 


Facilities operating over designed capacity 


Total 


UIIIUvI 

OVvi v#p<ii»ii7 
liv If^cc than 


ill M MCI 
over W4ip<IWHjr 

hv in c\% 


hv n% 

%jf iiiorv 


All fvn^c t\f taci1iti<*c 


722 


260 


349 


113 


40 


22 


51 




303 


160 


S5 


58 


16 


5 


37 




18 


10 


6 


2 






2 


Reception or 


















17 


4 


10 


3 


1 




2 




192 


41 


119 


32 


10 


12 


10 


Ranches, forestry camps 


















114 


30 


71 


13 


9 


4 




Halfway houses and 


















78 


15 


58 


5 


4 


1 





in 95 percent of the total facilities, and in all of the 
correctional facilities. ^ Individual counseling was more 
prevalent than group counseling, which is a somewhat 
more recent innovation in juvenile corrections. The 
use of group counseling as a tool in rehabilitation has 
been closely associated with the growing popularity of 
conununity-based facilities, where this treatment method 
vis-a-vis juvenile corrections was largely developed. 
Group counseling was most often employed in halfway 
houses and group homes. (See Table 13.) Although not 
as frequent as individual or group counseling, family 
counseling of the juvenile with his parents or guardians 
was conducted iri slightly over half the institutions. 

Education and Job Placement 

Nine-tenths of the facilities in the census provided edu- 
cational services for their residents. Since most of the 
residents of juvenile correctional facilities are of school 
age and since they spend an average of 8 months in 
custody, the presence of educational programs in cor- 
rectional facilities is important if the educational process 

^ Space limitations on the census questionnaire prevented 
detailed queries as to the scope and nature of the administra- 
tion of services in juvenile facilities. Specifically, data on the 
length of counseting sessions and their frequency as well as on 
the training of counselors were not collected. Similarly, data 
on educational, recreational, and medical services are also of a 
very general nature. Hence, these data should be interpreted 
with caution. Their inclusion in this report is meant only to 
reflect the existence of various types of services in juvenile 
facilities. 



is to be continued. More than 95 percent of these facili- 
ties had some sort of educational program, including all 
of the training schools. Only 2 percent of the ranches, 
forestry camps, and fanns and 5 percent of the halfway 
houses and group homes failed to furnish some form of 
educational service. (See Table 13.) 

Overall, educational programs at temporary care facili- 
ties were not so common. A fifth of all detention centers 
reported no educational programs. Of the 18 shelters 
in the census, 2 were without such services. Although 
the bulk of all the institutions without educational serv- 
ices were, in fact, temporary care facilities, all of the 
reception or diagnostic centers reported providing their 
inmates with educational programs. 

Vocational education services w^re available m addition 
to academic programs in three-quarters of the correc- 
tional facilities. Ahnost 90 percent of the training 
schools had both academic and vocational educational 
services. As would be expected from the brief average 
length of stay at temporary care facilities, vocational 
programs were not encountered very often, appearing in 
o.aly about a third of these facilities. 

Correctional facilities sometimes allow their client chil- 
dren to attend classes in the community. About half of 
tiie correctional facilities witii vocational training, 148. 
had some instmction in a community settiaig. These 148 
facilities represent three-eighths of all correctional facili- 
ties. Existing academic programs included community- 
based classes somewhat less often. Four out of every 
ten correctional facilities had job placement services. The 
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Table 13. -Number and Pareent of Juvanlla Facilities With Educational, Counaaling and Job Placement 

Setviees by Type of Facility -fiscal Year 1971 



Type of facility 


Total 
number 

of 
facilities 




Educational services 


1 


Counseling services^ 


None 


Academic 
only 


Vocational 
only 


Both 
and 


None 


Individual 
counseling 


Croup 
counseling 


Counseling 

with 
juvenile and 
his family 


Correctional 
facilities with 
job placement 
programs 


NUMBER 






















All tvoes of 










% 














722 






A 
*t 


397 


£y 






'tis 


ID* 


Detention centers . . 


303 


57 


164 




82 


26 


268 


172 


151 


t 




18 


2 


c 


1 


10 




1 c 

IS 




1 A 
10 


T 


uiagnosuc or 






















reception centers . . 


17 




11 


— 


6 


— 


17 


16 


10 


t 


Ttaining schools . . . 


192 


- 


23 


1 


168 


— 


190 


176 


124 


88 


Ranches* forestry 






















camps and farms . . 


114 




40 


2 


70 


— 


114 


109 


73 


47 


twJuway nouses «nu 






















group nonies .... 


10 




13 


— 


Ol 


- 


75 


76 


45 


29 


rcKUClN 1 






















All tvn^Q nf 






















facilities 


100 


9 


36 


6 


55 


4 


94 


77 


57 


100 


Detention centers . . 


100 


19 


54 




27 


9 


88 


57 


50 


t 


Shelters 


100 


11 


28 


6 


56 


17 


83 


50 


56 


t 


Diagnostic or 






















reception centers . . 


100 




65 




35 




100 


94 


59 


t 


Training schools . . . 


100 




12 


« 


88 




99 


92 


64 


46 


Ranches, forestry 






















camps and farms . . 


100 


2 


35 


2 


61 




100 


96 


64 


16 


Halfway houses and 






















group homes .... 




S 


17 




78 




96 


97 


58 


37 



♦0 J% or less. 
tNot applicable. 

^ Detail may not add to totab because of rounding. 

2 Percentages add to more than 100 because many institutions provide more than one type of counseling service. 



absence of these services at some facilities may be attrib- 
uted to the high proportion of relatively young children 
in their populations. 

Recreational Services 

Recreational activities have a recognized place in juve- 
nile correctional programs as aids in the physical, psycho- 
logical and educational development of dient children. 
Some form of recreational activity or facility was present 
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at almost all of the institutions in the census. (See 
Table 14.) Athletic facilities and libraries were each re* 
ported by four-fifths of the institutions. Ninety-six per- 
cent of the tiaining schools had libraries. 



Medical Services 

Forty percent of the Nation*s juvenile institutions had 
no medical services for their residents. Approximately 
half of the facilities had an infirmary; 50 percent of 
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Table 14. -Number and Percent of Juvenile Facilities With Medical and Recreational Services 

by Type of Facility-Fiscal Year 1971 



Type of facility 


r 

Tolil 1 




Medical services^ 




Recreanonal services^ 


number 

of 
facilities 


None 


Infirmary 
without 
beds 


Infirmary 
with 
beds 


utner 


None 


Radio, 
movies 
or TV 


Libiaiy 


Gymnasium 
or 

athletic field 


Other 


NuMBtR 






















AU types of facilities . . . 


722 


289 






102 


0 








1 


Detention centers 


303 


128 


89 


24 


62 


6 








Hi 


Shelters 


18 


11 




3 


4 




17 


11 


12 


10 


Dijiinostii! or 






















reception centers 


17 


1 


S 


10 


1 




17 


16 


16 


7 




192 


21 


45 


111 


IS 




191 


184 


190 


103 


Ranches, forestry camps 






















and farms 


114 


57 


23 


IS 


16 


_ 


113 


99 


108 


66 


Halfway houses and 






















group homes 


78 


71 




3 


4 





75 


44 


44 


42 


PERCENT 






















AU types of facilities . . . 


100 


40 


22 


23 


14 


1 


98 


81 


82 


50 


Detention centers 


100 


42 


29 


8 


20 


2 


97 


77 


74 


44 




100 


61 




17 


22 




94 


61 


67 


56 


Diagnostic or 




















41 


reception centers 


100 


6 


29 


59 


6 




94 


94 


94 


Training schools 


100 


11 


23 


58 


8 




99 


96 


99 


54 


Ranches, forestry camps 




















58 


and farms 


100 


50 


20 


16 


14 




99 


87 


95 


Halfway houses and 






















group homes 


100 


91 




4 


5 




96 


56 


56 


54 



' Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

2 Percentages add to more than 100 because many institutions provide more than one type of recreational service. 



these infirmaries had beds for overnight stays. While 
16 out of 17 reception or diagnostic centers could pro* 
vide some medical treatment, nine-tenths of the half- 
way houses and group homes and half of the ranches. 



forestry camps, and farms reported no such capability. 
However, these facilities often have access to commu- 
nity medical services to fulfill the health needs of their 
inmates. 



V. OPERATIONS: EMPLOYMENT EXPENDITURES AND PHYSICAL PLANT 



Employment 

A total of 39,521 full-time workers were employed by 
juvenile facilities on June 30, 1971. Full-time person- 
nel outnumbered part-time workers about 10 to 1. 
Seventy percent of the staff was directly engaged in 
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treatment or educational activities. Treatment and edu- 
cational personnel included psychiatrists, psychologists, 
cottage staff, academic principals, directors of vocational 
training, academic teachers, ^ocationcki teachers, social 
workers, Ubrarians, aftercare/paroie workers, recreation 
workers, physicians, registered nurses, dentists, medical 
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aides, and dassification officers. For both correctional 
and temporary care facilities, persons employed as cot- 
tage personnel, academic teachers and social workers 
were consistently more numerous in comparison with 
other treatment and education positions. In fact, over 
half of all the persons in treatment and education posi- 
tions were cottage staff with responsibility for the gen- 
eral supervision of the inmates. This general supervision 
varies between facilities from organized treatment- 
oriented activity to simple custodial care. Often, cot- 
tage staff reside with the inmates in small housing units 
at the facility. 

Vacancies among both full-time and part-time positions 
amounted to about 3 percent. As could be expected 
from their predominance in correctional faciUties em* 
ployment, treatment and educational positions ac- 
counted for most of the full-time vacancies, 75 percent, 
and virtually all the part-time vacancies, 92 pe^^cent. 

At the end of June 1971, the ratio of inmates to full- 
time staff in public detention and correctional facilities 
for juveniles in the United States was 1 .4 to 1 . (See 
Table IS.) The ratio of inmates to full-time treatment 
and educational workers was 2 to 1 . The inmate-staff 
ratios for administrative personnel and for operations 
and maintenance workers were 12.9 to 1 and 8.3 to 1, 
respectively. Temporary care facilities have generally 
lower inmate-staff ratios than do correctional facilities. 

Although temporary care facilities do not provide the 
specialized treatment for inmates that conectional facil- 
ities often do, their high turnover produces the need 
for heavy staffing in order to carry out processing pro- 
cedures as well as routine custodial functions. This con- 
centration of personnel with processing responsibilities 
probably accounts for the lower inmate-staff ratios in 
these facilities. Essentially, a large number of clients 
move through these early stages of the juvenile criminal 
justice system relatively rapidly with each new client 
requiring intensive, if brief, interaction with the staff. 

Expenditures 

In fiscal year 197L public detention and correctional 
facilities for juveniles in the Nation spent $456 million. 
Operating costs, principally salaries and wages, ac- 
counted for 9 out of every 10 dollars spent with the 
tenth going for capital outlays. Operating costs for the 
United States as a whole were $6,989 per inmate in 
fiscal year 1971. 



Per capita operating expenses in juvenile correctional 
facilities can be viewed as a rather general indicator of 
more or less direct allocation of resources to the indi- 
vidual inmate. Correctional facilities spent some $6,760 
per child in fiscal 1971. (See Table 16.) The cost of 
keeping a child in a correctional facility for 1 year was 
highest for training schools at $6,775 and lowest for 
halfway houses and group homes, $6,475. 

Per capita operating expenses for residents of temporary 
care facilities were higher than for correctional facilities, 
averaging $7,688 per inmate. As with correctional facili- 
ties, per capita operating costS were calculated via the 
average daily population's division into annual operating 
^^penditures. (See Figure 4*) Turnover of inmates in 
temporary care facilities is extremely high, however, 
relative to that of correctional facilities* Therefore, 
while the daily population of a detention facility may 
be 200 » SO different juveniles may fill each one of those 
200 average population spaces at different times during 
the year. Since each inmate must undergo processing 
procedures, a given number of dollars, mostly for staff, 
are spent for each of the new arrivals, many of whom 
are never formally admitted but are diverted from the 
system. Hence, the higher per capita operating costs 
result from money spent on a large number of clients 
not actually reflected in the daily average population of 
a temporary care facUity. The greater outlays of funds 
at these facilities axe for wages and salaries of the staff 
required to handle the high turnover of juveniles. The 
lower inmate-staff ratio for temporary care facilities also 
reflects their stafHng needs* Diagnostic or reception cen* 
ters have the highest per capita operating expenditures 
for any type of facility, $8347, and one of the lowest 
inmate-staff ratios of any type of facility, 1 .1 to 1. 

Physical Plant 

Facilities were asked to report the year of their original 
construction and latest construction or renovation cost- 
ing more than $S0,000« In establishing the age of physi- 
cal plant, the date of latest construction or major reno- 
vation, where available, was used in preference to date 
of original construction* 

Over 1/3 of the facilities in the census had seen construc- 
tion or renovation since 1968. Haifway houses and 
group homes, usually converted private residences, were 
generally the oldest of facUities. (See Table 17.) At the 
time of the census* some three quarters of the training 
schools had had some construction or renovative work 
in the previous ten years. 
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Table 16.-Averag« Daily Population, Total Opvating Expenditures end 
Per Capita Operating Expenditures, by Type of Facility- 
Fiscal Year 1971 



Tyt^e of facility 


Average daily 
population during 
Fiscal Year 197M 


Total opetating 
expenditures 
(thousands of dollars)^ 


Per capita operating 
expenditures 
(dollars) 




58,539 


$409,109 


$6,989 


Temporaiy caie facilities 


15,238 


117,144 


7.688 


Detention centers 


12,186 


91,900 


7.541 


Shelters 


381 


2,948 


7.738 




2,671 


22,296 


8.347 




43.187 


291,966 


6.760 




36,640 


248,234 


6.775 


Ranches, forestry cnps and fanns .... 


5,544 


37,238 


6.717 




1,003 


6.494 


6.475 



Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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Figure 4. -Average Daily Population and Per Capita Operating Expenditures of 
Juvenile Facilities by Type of Facility-Fiscal Year 1971 
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Table 17.-Number of Juvenile Facilities by Year of Lat«et Construction or Most Recent Renovation 

Costing More Than $50,000 by Type of Facility 



Type of facility 


Total 
numbe** of 
facilities 


Year of latest construction or renovation 
costing in excess of $50,000 


Before 
1952 


1952 

to 
1961 


1962 

to 
1967 


1968 

to 
1971 


Data not 
available 


AU types of facilities * 


722 


131 


147 


182 


255 


7 


Detention centers 


303 


57 


82 


80 


82 


2 




18 


8 


3 


1 


5 


I 


Reception or diagnostic 
















17 


2 


3 


3 


9 




Training schools 


192 


21 


18 


44 


109 




Ranches, forestry camps 














and farms 


114 


11 


31 


35 


37 




Halfway houses and 














group homes 


78 


32 


10 


19 


13 


4 



VI. GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 



Only a few broad geographic patterns were apparent 
among juvenile detention facilities. In each administra* 
tive region of the United States, some 4/5 of all facili- 
ties had capacities designed for less than 150 inmates.^ 
Larger institutions were also fairly evenly dispersed 
across the country. Furthermore, the phenomenon, 
noted earlier, of overcrowding and underutilization of 
faciUties coexisting within the same State was common 
to all regions. 



^ The 10 Standard Federal Regions which the law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration uses for planning and adminis- 
trative purposes are: Boston (region I J: Connecticut. Maine. 
Massachusetts. New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont; 
New York (region 2): New York and New Jersey: Philadelphia 
(region 3): Delaware. District of Columbia. Maryland. Pennsyl^ 
vania. Virginia, and West Virginia: Atlanta (region 4): Alabama. 
Florida. Georgia. Kentucky. Mississippi. North Carolina. South 
CaroUrw and Tennessee: Chicago (region 5): Illinois, Indiana. 
Michigan, Minnesota. Ohio and Wisconsin; Dallas (region 6): 
Arkansas. Louisiana. New Mexico. Oklahoma and Texas: Kansas 
Gty (region 7}: Iowa. Kansas. Missouri and Nebraska: Denver 
(region 8): Colorado. Montana. North Dakota. South Dakota. 
Utah and Wyoming; San Francisco (region 9}: Arizona. CaW 
fornia. Hawaii, and Nevada: Seattle (region 10): Alaska. Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. 



Distinct patterns were apparent in the geographic dis- 
persion of the different types of facilities. Halfway 
houses and group homes were most prevalent in more 
urbanized, highly industrial areas, notably the New York 
region. This same type of facility was virtually absent 
in more agriculturally oriented or less urbanized sec- 
tions of the country such as the Denver, Dallas, San 
Francisco and Seattle regions. 

While not demonstrating quite as pronounced a pattern 
of dispersion, ranches, forestry camps« and farms were 
a significant part of juvenile correctional systems in 
more agricultural areas. Conversely, few of these facili- 
ties were present in either the Boston or New York 
regions. 

These apparent regional preferences for particular in- 
stitutional forms do not apply to detention center^ and 
training schools, which are present in relatively signifi- 
cant numbers in all regions of the UJS., pointing out a 
more or less universal need for both temporary care and 
strictly secure institutional space in juvenile criminal 
justice systems. In contrast, halfway houses and group 
homes and. to a lesser degree, ranches, forestry camps 
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and farms represent the efforts of individual States to 
create effective institutional settings that would re- 
spond to Uie particular need^r of their clients and local 
conditions. 

There were marked regional differences in per capita op- 
erating expenditures for flscal 1971. Operating outlays 



per inmate were generally high for the Boston ($9,539). 
New York ($9^89), Philadelphia ($7,026) and Chicago 
($7,993) regions which border on one another and ac- 
count for 20 States. On the other hand, the neighbor- 
ing 13 States of the Atlanta and Dallas regions had the 
lowest annual operating outlays, $4,494 and $4,063 
respectively. 



APPENDIX A: THE CENSUS METHODOLOGY 



GENERAL METHODOLOGY 
Census Coverage 

The census included public juvenile detention and cor- 
rectional facilities that were in operation at the time 
the survey was conducted (October 1971), had been in 
operation at least one month prior to June 30, 1971, 
and had a resident population of at least SO percent 
juvenile^. Juvenile detention centers which were part 
of adult jails were not included unless they had botli a 
staff and a budget separate from the jails. An individual 
facility, such as a camp or annex, which was administra* 
lively dependent upon a parent institution was counted 
as a separate facility if it was located in a separate geo- 
graphic area. The census superseded the Statistics on 
Public Institutions for Delinquent ChUdren (SPIDC). 
conducted in previous years by th.^ Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and expanded coverage 
to include shelters and detention centers as well as cor* 
rectional facilities. Coverage differences between the 
census and previous surveys are discussed in more detail 
in the "Reliability and Comparability of Data'" section. 

Period Covered by Uie Census 

The census covered the period July 1, 1970, through 
June 30, 197h Institutional population data were col- 
lected for September 30, 1970, December 31, 1970. 
March 31, 1971, and June 30, 1971. Average daily 
population was computed from the populations on 
those four dates and numbers of employees were re- 
ported as of June 30, 197 J . 

Movement of population and institutional costs were 
reported for the period July 1, 1970, through June 30, 
1971, where records were available for this period. 
Other time periods used are described in the ''Reliability 
and Comparability of Data** section. 

Data Collection 

In the summer of 1971 , a mailing list of juvenile deten- 
tion and correction facilities was prepared using as a 



basic source the National Criminal Justice Directory, 
compiled in 1970 by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. This direc- 
tory list was updated from a number of other sources, 
including the mailing list maintained by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare for the SPIDC; the 
1970 Directory of Correctional Institutions and Agen* 
cies published by the American Correctional Associa- 
tion; the 1969 Master Facility Inventory maintained by 
the Bur^u of Uie Census for the National Center for 
Health Statistics; the 1970 or the 1971 State Compre- 
hensive Law Enforcement Plans for each State; the 1968 
Directory of JuvenOe Detention Centers published by 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency; and 
the 1970 International Halfway House Association 
Directory. The updated list was then subdivided by 
State and sent to the juvenile correctional authorities 
in the respective States for review. The resulting list in- 
cluded 833 facilities, 1 1 1 of which were eliminated in 
the course of the census because they did not meet one 
or more of the coverage criteria. 

The census was conducted by mail with an initial mail- 
out in October 1971. Questionnaires were mailed to 
central agencies where this procedure had been used in 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare study 
the previous year. Three hundred and forty-seven ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 42 central reporters (34 State 
agencies and 8 local agencies). The remaining 486 ques- 
tionnaires were mailed directly to facilities. Tiit ques- 
tionnaires included items pertaining to the type of facil- 
ity; level of government and agency responsible for 
administering the facility; resident popi'^iiion by sex, 
by age, by type of detention, and by offense; move- 
ment of population; designed capacity; employment 
and expen*!?tt''es; age of facility; programs and services 
available; and average length of stay. The infonnation 
collected was a continuation and expansion of that col- 
lected in the SPIDC. 

Facilities which failed to respond to the initial mailout 
were sent second and third mail requests and then tele- 
grams if necessary. The response rate achieved was 
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100 percent ior most data items. Telephone follow-up 
was used extensively to clarify inadequate and incon- 
sistent survey returns. 

RELIABILITY AND 
COMPARABILITY OF DATA 

As described in the "Data Collection" section above, 
the mailing list for the census was prepared from the 
National Criminal Justice Directory listing of juvenile 
detention and correction facilities and a number of other 
sources, and was sent State officials for review. 

Both movement of population ^nd institutional cost 
data were reported for varying reference periods. Five 
hundred and fifty-one facilities reported movement of 
population for the period July 1, 1970, through June 30, 
1971, as requested; 117 facilities repoited for calendar 
year 1970 or 1971; 18 facilities reported for periods of 
less than one year because the favilitie:^ were not in op- 
eration the entire year; ^nd the remaining 36 facilities 
reported for various other annual periods. Four hundred 
and eighty-one facilities reported institutional cost data 
for the period July 1970 through Juiec 1971; 146 facil- 
ities report<^d for calendai year 1970 or 1971; 16 facil- 
ities reported for periods of less than one year because 
the fadlities were not in operation the entire year; and 
the remaining 79 facilities reported for various other 
12 month periods. 

As previously stated, the census superseded the publica- 
tion of Statistics on FubUc Institutiom for Delinquent 
CMdren which was based on an annual survey of juve- 
nile facilities conducted by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The Department of Health* 
Education and Welfare surveyed 343 public institutions 
for conunitted delinquents in 1970 and classified them 
as either (1) training schools, (2) forestry camps, ranches, 
and farms, or (3) diagnostic and reception centers. Ex- 
tending the coverage of SFIDC the 1971 census included 
722 public juvenile detention and conection facilities 
and classified them as either (1) detention centers, 
(2) shelters, (3) reception and diagnostic centers, 
(4) training schools, (5) ranches, forestry camps, and 
farms, or (6) halfway houses and group homes. Even 
though the two surveys had three classifications of facili- 
ties labeled similarly, the categories do not correspond 
exactly because of differences in coverage and methods 
of classification. Classification of the facilities was based 
on responses to the questionnaire, which asked the re- 
spondent to mark the type of facility most applicable 



according to the definitions provided. (See ''Definitions 
of Concepts, Categories and Terms Used.") The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare originally classi- 
fied all facilities by a similar response method and sub* 
sequentiy classified only new facilities as they were 
added. Some facilities classified by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as training schools were 
reported to the Bureau of the Census as either camps 
or group homes. 

Multi-functional facilities, such as training schools with 
reception ceniers or detention facilities with long-term 
treatment programs were classified according to the 
function having the largest rapacity or resident popula- 
tion. Training schools with reception centers serving 
more than that facility show movement of population 
out of the reception center to other facilities under 
•Transferred ou :'* in Table 7B and ^Transferred to other 
institutions for delinquents'* in Appendix Table B-10. 

Facilities administered by more than one level of gov- 
enmient were classified according to the level of gov- 
ernment providing the largest funding. 

Data are displayed by State and differences can be par- 
tially attributed to differences in statutes and juvenile 
justice systems among States. 

Adults in Juvenile Facilities 

Eight facilities reported holding adults as well as juve- 
niles. Two were county detention centers which re« 
ported holding adult women on occasion, and three were 
State training schools which held a combination of juve- 
niles and adults but primarily juveniles. Two State 
camps held adults who performed maintenance duties, 
and one State camp hdd felons under age 25 from the 
State prison. On June 30, 1971, approximately 500 
adults were held in juvenile facilities. 

California inmate population data include 2,023 '"youth- 
M offenders" who, although processed through criminal 
(adult) courts, were committed to the juvenile type in- 
stitutions of the California Youth Authority which did 
not list them as adults for purposes of reporting in this 
census. 

Offense Data 

Adjudicated delinquents include ? ^^w voluntary com- 
mitments. Voluntary commitments include juveniles 
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who conunitted themselves or who were referred to the 
facility for treatment by parents, court, school or social 
agency without being adjudged delinquent or declared 
in need of supervision by a court. Population of adju- 
dicated delinquents by type of offense was obtained for 
435 out of the 621 juvenile facilities holding adjudicated 
delinquents on June 30, 1971 or 70 percent of the total. 
These facilities housed 30,877 juveniles or 64 percent 
of the 48,050 adjudicated delinquents held on June 30, 
1971 . Each of the six types of facilities reported offens? 
data for approximately two-thirds of the adjudicated 
delinquents, except reception and diagnostic centers, 
. which reported offense data for only 23 percent. (See 
Table A-1 .) On an individual State basis, response on 
offense data ranged from 100 percent in some States to 
as low as 22 percent in one State. In a number of cases, 
offense data were based on estimates reported by re- 
spondents during telephone follow-up. In some cases, 
respondents estimated percentages of juveniles in each 
offense category, or reported for an irregular time 
period, such as monthly or annually* rather than the 
June 30, 1971 reference date. In such cases, the 
June 30. 1971 population of adjudicated delinquents 
was apportioned by offense based on the data or esti- 
mates provided. Where offense data were reported for 
the total population, including ''juveniles held pending 
disposition by court,'' they were not used to distribute 
the population of adjudicated delinquents. If this had 
been done, it would have tended to understate the 
severity of offenses of adjudicated delinquents, because 
lesser offenders would not be as likely to be adjudi- 
cated delinquent. 

The difficulty in reporting offense data can be attributed 
in some instances to recordkeepmg practices. Some fa- 
cilities maintained ottense information only in individual 



case histories making it difficult to extract for summary 
reporting; others had offense data available for the en* 
tire population, but not for adjudicated delinquents 
only. Frequently juveniles have been committed for 
more than one offense; as a result some facilities re- 
port juveniles more than once and sometimes in more 
than one offense category. Another factor affecting 
the reliability of offense data reported in the census is 
the use of judicial discretion to commit a juvenile of- 
fender as a **person in need of supervision" rather than 
as a delinquent even though he has committed a serious 
offense. 



Employment and Expenditures 

Some employees at juvenile facilities, such as teachers, 
maintenance personnel, and psychologists are on the 
payrolls of other governmental units. This situation 
occurs primarily at the local government level. These 
employees were included in the employee counts but 
their salaries were not reflected in the payroll figures. 
The instructions on the questionnaire defined full-time 
employees as those working regularly for 30 hours or 
more per week, and part-time employees as those work- 
ing regularly for less than 30 hours per week. However, 
in some situations, these definitions were not strictly 
applied; for example, where employees lived at a facility 
and worked one week on and one week off, they were 
classified as full-time; or where an employee served as 
an administrator of several facilities, he was counted as 
a full-time employee at one of the facilities rather than 
as a part-time employee at each of the facilities. Some 
facilities reported budgeted costs for expenditures rather 
than actual costs, but this did not affect the expenditure 
data significantly. 



Table A-1. -Number of Facilities Reporting Offense Data and Number of Adjudicated 
Delinquents for Whom Offense Data Were Reported by Type of Facility 



Type of facility 



All facilities in Uie U.S 

Detention centers 

Shelters 

Reception or diagnostic centers . . 

Training schools 

Ranches, forestry camps and farms 
Halfway houses and group homes . 



Number of facilities 
holding adjudicated 
delinquents 
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621 

213 
7 

17 
192 
114 

78 



Percent of facilities 
reporting offense 
data 



70 

72 
57 
41 
71 
68 
73 



Number of adjudicate^) 
delinquents held 



48,050 

3,449 
36 
2.462 
35.498 
5,647 
958 



Percent of adjudicated 
delinquents for whom 
offense data were 
reported 



64 

66 
67 
23 
66 
68 
67 
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DEFINITIONS OF CONCEPTS, 
CATEGORIES, AND TERMS USED 

Administrative Personnel: Superintendent, assistant su- 
perintendent, business manager, purchasing agent, ste- 
nographer, bookkeeper, accountant, switchboard opera- 
tor, clerk or typist. 

Ages Held: The ages of the youngest and oldest residents, 
male and females, held on the day the questionnaire was 
completed. 

Average Length of Stay: Facilities were asked for the 
average length of stay of their inmates in fiscal 1971. 
No method of computation for this statistic was speci- 
fied. Therefore, such data should be regarded as esti- 
mates. 

Capacity: The number of persons the facility was de- 
signed to hold, exclusive of arrangements for the 
a'^conunodation of overcrowding. 

Capital Experiditures: Includes expenditures for new 
buildings, major repairs or improvements, and new 
equipment for which the cost is $100 or more. 

Dependent and Neglected Children: Juveniles held in 
public facilities as a result of the inability or unwilling- 
ness of their parents to care for them. Juveniles held 
on delinquency charges, adjudicated delinquent or de- 
clared in need of supervision, are not included here 
even if they may also be considered dependent or ne- 
glected. They are included in one of the other cate* 
gories, as appropriate. 

Detention Center: Facility that provides temporary 
care in a physically restricting facility for juveniles in 
custody pending court disposition, and often for juve- 
niles who have been adjudicated delinquent, or are 
awaiting return to another jurisdiction. 

Drug Offenses: Offenses related to drugs, whether classi- 
fied as felonies or misdemeanors if committed by adults. 

Felonies: Offenses that would be felonies if committed 
by adults, except drug offenses. Data on juveniles found 
to have committed drug offenses appear in the specific 
category termed "drug offenses" and not in the general 
categories of felonies or misdemeanors. 

Halfway House, Croup Home: Facility where children 
live but are permitted extensive contact with the com- 
munity through jobs, attendance at school, etc. 



Juvenile Offense: An offense for which only juveniles, 
as opposed to adults, can be charged. An act prohibited 
to and often applicable only to juveniles such as tru- 
ancy, curfew violation or tlie consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Juvenile or Child: In terms of an individual's being 
charged with a criminal offense, a juvenile is one over 
whom the juvenile court has original jurisdiction in 
cases of delinquency. The juvenile court^s jurisdiction 
is determined by the age of the client who must, in 
most Sutes, be under 18 years old, (See Text Table 2.) 
In this census, the actual definition of a juvenile or 
child was left to each jurisdiction since no universal 
definition seemed applicable to all phases of the indi- 
vidual's contact with the juvenile criminal justice sys- 
tem. (See Section I.) 

Juveniles Adjudicated Delinquent: A juvenile who 
through formal judicial proceedings has been adjudged 
guilty of a criminal offense or has be declared in need 
of supervision by the court. Purely for statistical pur- 
poses, voluntary conmiitments to juvenile facilities were 
also tallied r»s adjudicated delinquents. Voluntary com- 
mitments include juveniles who committed themselves 
or who were referred to the facility for treatment by 
parents, court, school or social agency without being 
adjudged delinquent or declared in need of supervision 
by a court. 

Juveniles Awaiting Transfer to Another Jurisdiction: 
Juveniles who have allegedly committed a crime in or 
have run away from another jurisdictional area, includ- 
ing runaways from correctional facilities. Juveniles ad* 
judicated delinquent and awaiting placement in a cor- 
rection facility are not included here but in the 
"juveniles adjudicated delinquent*' category. 

Juveniles Held Pending Disposition by Court: Juveniles 
held for delinquency who have not had any hearing or 
who have had only ? preliminary hearing or screening, 
and who are awaiting further court action. 

Misdemeanors: Offenses that would be misdemeanors 
if committed by adults, except drug offenses. Data on 
juveniles found lo have committed drug offenses appear 
in the specific category termed "drug offenses" and not 
in the general categories of misdemeanors or felonies. 

Operating Expenditures: Include salaries, wages, and 
other operating expenditures, such as the purchase of 
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food, supplies, and contractual services. (Also included 
in "other operating expenditures'' is the fair market 
value of free commodities or services received from any 
public or charitable organization.) 

Operatioml ami Maintenance Personnel' Includes posi- 
tions such as gardener, janitor, watchmen, chauffeur^ 
carpenter, plumber, cook, baker, painter, printer, barber, 
laundress, maid and dairyman. 

Ranch. Forestry* Camp. Farm: A residential treatment 
facility for juveniles whose behavior does not necessi- 
tate the strict confinement of a training school. Often 
the children arc allowed greater contact with the com- 
munity than are the residents of training schools. 

Reception or Diagnostic Center: Facility that screens 
juvenile court commitments and assigns them to appro- 
priate correctional facilities. 



Shelter: Facility that provides temporary care, similar 
to that of a detention center, in a physically unrestrict- 
ing facility. 

Training School: A specialized institution serving de- 
linquent juveniles committed directly to it by juvenile 
court or placed in it by an agency having such authority. 

Treatment and Education Personnel: Includes positions 
such as psychiatrist, psychologist, chaplain, cottage per- 
sonnel, academic principal, director of vocational train- 
ing, academic teacher, vocational teacher, social worker, 
librarian, aftercare/parole worker, recreation worker, 
physician, registered nurse, dentist, medical aide, classi- 
fication officer. Data on educational or other require- 
ments for holding these positions were not collected. 

Year of Latest Construction or Renovation: The year 
in which the latest construction or renovation costing 
more than $50,000 took place. 
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Table B 2.-NumtMr of Juveniles in hMUt Detention end Correetkmti Facilitiet 
for Juveniles by Auipioes end by Sex for the US., 
Regions end States. June 30, 1971 





Total Population 


State Institutions 


Local Institutions 




Toul 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




57,239 


44,140 


13,099 


32,249 


8.526 


11.891 


4.573 


REGION I 


1,686 


1,242 


444 


1,065 


444 


177 






229 


156 


73 


156 


73 








251 


179 


72 


179 


72 






Massachusetts 


724 


•577 


147 


400 


147 


177 






210 


139 


71 


139 


71 






Rhode Islani 


1 Id. 




39 


135 


39 








98 


56 


42 


56 


42 






REGION 2 


4,433 


3476 


857 


2,947 


562 


629 


295 




1,751 


1,506 


245 


1,146 


123 


360 


122 


New York 


2,682 


2,070 


612 


1,801 


439 


269 


173 




6,760 


5^26 


1.334 


4.2S3 


968 


1.173 


366 




390 


255 


135 


255 


135 






Dist. 01 ColumDia .... 


741 


618 


123 






618 


123 


Maryland 


1 107 




301 


1 096 


301 


359 






2,312 


2,037 


275 


1.678 


133 


142 


Virginia 


1,491 


1,109 


382 


958 


299 


151 


83 


West Virginia 


429 


311 


118 


266 


100 


45 


18 


REGION 4 


9,571 


6,956 


2,615 


5.538 


1.977 


M18 


638 




564 


407 


157 


329 


105 


78 


52 


Florida 


2,497 


1,827 


670 


1.038 


306 


789 


364 




1,455 


« AAA 

1,090 


ibS 


863 




Zx f 


Q1 


Kentucky 


653 


445 


208 


323 


154 


122 


54 




521 


397 


124 


375 


116 


22 


8 


North Carolina 


1,812 


1,258 


554 


1,199 


535 


59 


19 




793 


609 


184 


600 


182 


9 


2 


TcnncMCC 


1.276 


923 


353 


811 


305 


112 


48 


REGIONS 


11,259 


o ccc 


2,704 








1 ns7 


niinois 


2,617 


2.156 


461 


1.603 


217 


553 


244 


Indiana 


1,069 


732 


337 


587 


249 


145 


88 




2,004 


1^9 


555 


795 


200 


654 


355 




829 


654 


175 


461 


120 


193 


55 




3.602 


2.679 


923 


2,086 


640 


593 


283 


Wsconsin 


1 138 




253 


818 


221 


67 


32 


REGION 6 


5,561 


4,319 


1,242 


3,661 


1.067 


658 


175 




S06 


375 


131 


362 


124 


13 


7 


Louisiana 


1.473 


1,213 


260 


1.010 


221 


203 


39 




375 


286 


89 


244 


80 


42 


9 




356 


222 


134 


200 


121 


22 


13 




2,851 


2,223 


628 


1.845 


521 


378 


107 


REGION 7 


2,224 


1,608 


616 


1.109 


458 


499 


158 




492 


341 


151 


326 


134 


15 


17 




417 


298 


119 


212 


79 


86 


40 




1,065 


800 


265 


417 


169 


383 


96 


Nebraska 


250 


169 


81 


154 


76 


15 


5 
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Table B-2.-Nunil»tr of Juvenilts in PuWic D«Jentlon and Cofrtctfon*. Facilitws 
for Juvenilas by Auspices and by Sex for the US.. 
Regions and States. June 30. 1971-4:ontinued 



Total Population 



Total 



Male 



Female 



State Institutions 



Male 



Female 



Local Institutions 



Male 



REGIONS . 
Colotado . . . 
Montana . . . 
North Dakott 
South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming . . 

REGION 9 . 
Arizona . . • 
California* . 
Hawaii .... 
Nevada .... 

REGION 10 . 
Alaska .... 

Idaho 

Oregon . . . . 
Washington . 



1.413 
443 
206 
126 
1S4 
309 
145 

12.218 
672 

10.941 
ICS 
500 

2.114 
144 
152 
520 

1.298 



1.028 
340 
138 
95 
140 
218 
97 

9.967 
612 

8.879 
87 
389 

1.463 
112 
93 
346 
912 



385 
!03 
68 
31 
44 
91 
48 

2.251 
60 
2.062 
18 
111 

651 
32 
59 
174 
386 



974 
340 
138 

94 
127 
178 

97 

S.161 
532 

4.253 
87 
289 

1.191 
112 
83 
248 
748 



356 
103 
67 
31 
40 
67 
48 

581 

477 
18 
86 

466 
32 
51 
102 
281 



54 



1 
13 
40 



4.806 
80 
4.626 

100 

272 

10 
98 
164 



1 California dau include 2.023 "youthful offenders" in State institutions: 1.872 males and 151 females. (See Section I.) 
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Table B* 15. -Capacities of PuMtc Datention and Corractioiial Facilities for Juveniles 
for the U^., Regions and States-Fiscal Year 1971 



Total 
Number of 
Facilities 



Number of Institutions by Capacity 



Than 25 



25-49 



50-99 



100-149 



150-199 



200-299 



300-399 



400-499 



U.S 

REGION 1 

Connecticut . . . . 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . . 
New Hampshire . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
Vermont 

REGION 2 

New Jersey 

New York 

REGION 3 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia . 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Virginia 

West Virginia . . . 

REGION 4 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North Carolina . . . 
South Carolina . . . 
Tennessee 

REGION 5 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

REGION 6 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New Mexico . . . , 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

REGION 7 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

ERiC 



722 

25 
6 
2 

12 
1 
3 
1 

73 
23 
50 

90 
5 
10 
14 
33 
20 
8 

115 
9 
38 
18 
15 
4 
15 
5 
11 

135 
32 

9 
38 

9 
37 
10 

49 
7 

11 
4 
6 

21 

43 
7 
8 

24 
4 



238 

6 
4 

1 

1 



37 
10 
27 

36 
2 
6 
3 

17 
8 



28 
2 
14 

4 

1 
6 
1 



47 

8 
3 

19 

15 
2 

17 
2 
4 
1 
3 
7 

16 
2 
1 

12 
1 



134 

3 

2 
1 



9 
4 

5 

17 
1 

6 
3 
3 
4 

35 
3 

10 
12 
5 
1 
1 



21 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 

7 
2 
1 



10 
1 
3 
5 
1 



148 

6 

1 

5 



15 
4 
11 

12 
1 



6 
4 
1 

20 
2 
9 
2 
4 



28 
9 
2 
6 
3 
6 
2 

6 
1 
1 
1 



61 
3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

6 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
I 

2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

11 

1 
1 
1 
8 



2 
1 
1 
2 

5 
2 

2 
1 



38 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 



4 
1 
1 



55 

5 
2 
1 
2 



4 

2 
2 



14 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

4 
1 

1 

2 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 



28 



3 
3 
2 

1 
1 



1 
4 
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Table B-15.-Capacities of Public Detention and Correctional Facilities for Juveniles 
for the U.S., Regions and States-Fiscal Year 1971 -Continued 



Total 
Number of 
Facilities 



RtGION 8 . 
Colorado . . 
Montana . . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah .... 
Wyoming . . 

RtCION 9 . 
Arizona . . . 
California . 
Hawuu . . . 
Nevada . . . 

REGION 10 
Alaska . . . 
Idaho .... 
Oregon . . . 
Washington . 



26 
9 
4 
3 
3 
5 



122 
9 
ICS 

3 

5 
44 
3 

10 
28 



Number of Insolations by Capacity 



Less 
Than 2S 



8 
2 

1 
1 
I 

3 



4 
17 
1 



21 
1 
2 
4 

14 



25-49 



50-99 



18 

16 

2 

7 
1 

3 
3 



3 
2 

1 

46 
1 

43 
1 
1 

5 
1 



100-149 



14 

3 

10 
1 
4 



150-199 



200- 299 



2 
1 



3 
3 

3 
1 
2 



300-399 



10 
1 



400-499 



SOOot 
Mote 



4 
4 
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Table B-16.-Year of Latest Construction or Most Recent Renovation of 
Public Detention and Correctional Facilities for Juveniles for the 
Regions and States-Fiscal Ye»r 1971 





Total Number 

cA K:ii*ilit ic^c 


Year of Latest Construction or Most Recent Renovation 


Not Available 


peiore ly^z 




1 C%£. '\ 1 etc T 

1962-1967 


1968- 1971 


u.s 


722 


131 


147 


182 


255 


7 


REGION I 


25 


C 




7 


9 


1 




6 






4 






Maine 


2 








2 




Massachu^tts 


12 


2 


3 


t 
1 


5 


1 


New Hamp^iie 


i 








1 




Rhode Island 


3 


I 




2 






Vermont 


1 








1 




RHGION 2 


73 


15 


11 


20 


27 




New Jersey 


23 


5 


5 


5 


8 




New York . . 


50 


10 


6 


15 


19 






90 


29 


15 


16 


28 


2 




5 




1 


1 


3 




r\«< * •t.c ill .n il r 


1 A 
10 


6 


1 


1 


2 






14 


4 






A 
*T 






33 


12 


6 


6 


8 


1 


Virginia 


20 


4 


1 


4 


10 


1 


West Virginia 


8 


3 


3 


1 


1 






115 


13 


18 


40 


43 


1 




9 


2 




2 


5 






5q 


7 


7 


14 


9 


1 




1 o 


1 


2 


8 


7 








1 


5 


4 


5 






4 






1 


3 






15 


1 


3 


2 


9 




South Carolina 


5 






3 






Tennessee 


1 1 


1 


1 


6 


3 








29 


37 


25 


44 








7 


8 


5 


12 




Indiana 


9 


J 


2 


1 


3 






38 


1 fl 

lU 


10 


8 


10 






9 




1 


2 


6 






37 


7 


13 


8 


9 






10 


2 


3 


1 


4 




REGION 6 


49 


7 


12 


8 


21 


1 




7 


2 


1 


1 


3 






11 




3 


1 


7 




New Mexico 


4 




2 


1 


1 




Oklahoma . 


6 


1 


1 


1 


3 






21 


4 


5 


4 


7 


1 


REGION 7 


43 


10 


9 


7 


15 


2 




7 


2 


1 


1 


3 






8 


1 


2 


2 


3 






24 


7 


3 


4 


8 


2 




4 




3 




1 
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Table B16.-Year of Latest Construction or Most Recent Renovation of 
Public Detention and Correctional Facilities for Juveniles for the 
U.S., Regions and States-Fiscal Year 1971 -Continued 



REGION 8 . 
Colorado . . 
Montana . . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah . ... 
Wyoming . . 

RKGION9 . 

Arizona . . . 

California^ . 

Hawaii . . 

Nevada . . . 

REGION 10 
Alaska .... 
Idaho .... 
Oregon . . . 
Washington . 



Total Number 
ol' Facilities 



26 
9 
4 
3 
3 
5 
2 

122 
9 

105 
3 
5 

44 

3 
3 

10 
28 



Year of Latest Cunstruclion or Most Rcccni Renovation 



Before 1952 



14 
I 

12 
1 



6 
1 

S 



1952-1961 



34 

33 
1 



6 
I 

1 
4 



1962-1967 



10 
4 
1 
I 
I 
1 
2 

38 

5 

29 
1 

3 

11 



196»-1971 



11 
4 

1 



36 
3 

31 



21 

2 
4 
13 



Not Available 



^ Dates of construction for 15 Slate facihties m California were obtained from the 1972 American Correctional Association Direc- 
tory. When the date of a facility's opening was given in the Directory as earlier than 1950. the facility was contacted by telephone 
to dctcrmme if any new construction had taken place. 
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Table B*20.-A8e of Youngest and Oldast Mala Ratidantt In Custody^ in 
Public Datantion and Corractional Facilitiat for Juvanilas 
for the U.S.« Regions and States 





Number 

of 

Facilities 


Youngest Male Resident 


Oldest Male Resident 


5 or 
Younger 


6-8 


9-11 


12-14 


15-16 


17 or 
Older 


13 or 
Younger 


14^15 


16-17 


18-20 


21 or 
Older 


U.S 


634 


11 


51 


186 


267 


115 


4 


11 


54 


346 


203 


20 


REGION 1 


21 




5 


6 


9 


1 






7 


9 


5 




Connecticut 


5 






1 


4 








4 


1 








I 






1 














1 






11 




5 


2 


4 








3 


8 






New Hampshire .... 


1 






1 














1 






2 








1 


1 










2 




Vermont 


I 






1 














1 




REGION 2 


58 




5 


13 


13 


27 




I 


8 


30 


18 


1 




22 




3 


6 


6 


7 






5 


13 


2 


1 


New York 


36 




2 


7 


7 


20 






3 


17 


16 




REGION 3 


81 




8 


20 


35 


18 




3 


8 


30 


37 


3 


Delaware 


4 




1 




3 










1 


3 




Dist. of Columbia . . . 


8 




1 


3 


3 


1 




1 




2 


5 




Maryland 


12 




2 




4 


6 






1 


4 


7 






32 




1 


9 


17 


5 






3 


14 


13 


1 


Virginia 


18 




3 


5 


6 


4 






2 


7 


7 


1 


West Virginia 


7 






3 


2 


2 






2 


2 


2 


1 


REGION 4 


102 


3 


11 


45 


30 


13 




3 


13 


69 


17 






7 


1 




3 


2 


1 






3 


2 


2 




Florida 


36 


1 


6 


20 


5 


4 




2 


1 


30 


3 




Georgia 


16 


1 




10 


5 










16 






Kcntuclcy 


13 




1 


5 


4 


3 






1 


5 


6 




Mississippi 


4 






1 


2 


1 






I 


2 


1 




North Carolina 


13 




2 


4 


7 








6 


7 






South Carolina 


4 




1 


1 


1 


1 






1 


2 


1 




Tennessee 


9 




1 


1 


4 


3 








5 


4 








3 


5 


34 


57 


24 




4 


7 


72 


39 


1 




29 






0 


1 7 
X / 


0 










1 1 

X X 






8 






< 


1 
X 


1 

X 








0 


i& 






JO 




X 


f 


X / 


Q 










0 

o 




\ja « «^ •% A c # ^ 


Q 








o 


1 
X 








A 












1 


14 


11 


6 




2 


1 


20 


8 


1 


\mfl^^j^ M «% 


Q 






2 


5 


2 






1 


3 


5 




REGION 6 


42 


1 


4 


22 


14 


1 








34 


8 






6 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 








6 








10 




2 


6 


2 










7 


3 






3 




1 




1 1 










2 


1 






5 






1 3 


2 










5 








18 






11 


7 










14 


4 




REGION 7 


35 




1 


13 


21 








5 


2i 


9 






6 




1 


2 


3 










3 


3 






6 






1 


5 








1 


4 


1 






19 






8 


11 








3 


13 


3 






4 






2 


2 








1 


1 


2 
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Tabli of YounQMt and OMest M«to Rtsidtnts In Custody^ in 

Public DMtntion and Corractional Faciiitias for Juvanilaa 
for ibB US.. Raeiona and Statat-Continuad 



REGION 8 • 
Colorado . . 
Montana . . 
North Dakota 
South Dakou 

Utah 

Wyoming • . 

REGION 9 . 
Arizona • . • 
California . . 
Hawaii . . . 
Nevada . . . 

REGION 10 
Alaska . . . 
Idaho .... 
Oregon . . . 
Washington • 



Youngest Male Resident 



nuraoer 

of 
Ftdlities 


S or 
Younger 


6-8 


9-11 


12-14 


15-16 


23 




1 


5 


14 


3 


8 






2 


6 




3 








2 


1 


3 




1 




1 


1 


3 






1 


1 


1 


s 






2 


3 




1 








1 




109 


3 


7 


23 


53 


19 


8 




2 


2 


4 




94 


3 


4 


20 


44 


19 


3 








3 




4 




1 


1 


2 




40 


1 


4 


5 


21 


9 


3 








2 


1 


2 




1 




1 




9 






2 


7 




26 


1 


3 


3 


11 


8 



17 o- 
Older 



Oldest Male Resident 



13 or 



4 
4 



tt 


14-15 


16-17 


18-20 


21 or 
Older 




3 


6 


13 


1 




1 


3 


4 






1 




1 


1 






1 


2 








1 


2 






1 


1 


3 










1 






2 


51 


42 


14 






3 


5 






2 


44 


34 


14 






2 


1 








2 


2 






1 


24 


IS 








1 


2 








1 


1 








6 


3 






1 


16 


9 





1 Age data were requested in terms of children currently held when the respondent fadUty completed the census questionnure. 
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Table B*21.-Aae of Youngest and Oldest Female Residents in Custody^ in 
Public Detention end Correctional Facilities for Juveniles 
for the US., ReQions and States 





Number 

of 
Facilities 


Youngest Female Resident 


Oldest Female ReMdent 


5 or 
Younger 


6-8 


9-11 


12-14 


15-16 


17 or 
Older 


13 or 
Younger 


14-15 


16-17 


18 20 


u s 




10 


23 


71 


289 


35 


3 




43 


285 


99 


REGION 1 


13 




1 


A 
*♦ 


7 


1 
1 






4 


6 


3 


Connecticut 


5 








A 


1 
1 






4 


1 
1 




Maine 


1 






1 
1 












1 




Massachusetts 


4 




1 

I 




1 
1 










3 


1 


New Hampshire .... 


1 






1 
1 














1 


Rhode Island 


1 








1 












1 


Vermont 


1 








1 










1 




REGION 2 


36 




2 


3 


22 


9 






6 


26 


4 








1 


2 


10 


1 






4 


10 










1 


1 


12 


8 






2 


16 


4 




51 




2 


9 


34 


5 


1 




7 


26 


18 


Delaware 


3 








3 










2 


1 


Dist. ot Columbia . . . 


5 






1 


3 


1 








2 


3 


Maryland 


4 






2 


2 












1 


Pennsylvania 


23 






4 


15 


3 


1 




5 


9 


9 




12 




2 


1 


8 


1 






2 


8 


2 




4 






1 


3 










2 


2 




ol 


2 


4 


16 


53 


6 






15 


56 


10 




6 


1 




1 


4 








2 


2 


2 




27 


1 


1 


7 


17 


1 






2 


23 


2 




16 




1 


1 


13 


1 






1 


14 


1 




0 






5 


3 


1 






1 


5 


3 




3 








2 


1 






1 


1 


1 




11 




1 




9 


I 






6 


5 










1 




2 








1 


2 






o 






2 


3 


1 






1 


4 


1 






3 


3 


8 


61 


3 


1 




6 


57 


15 




14 






4 


10 








2 


8 


4 


Indiana 


7 






1 


6 










6 


1 


Michigan 


24 


3 


1 


1 


18 


1 






3 


18 


3 




c 




1 




4 










3 


2 








1 


1 


20 


2 


1 




1 


19 


4 




4 






1 


3 










3 


1 


REGION 6 


35 


1 


1 


14 


18 


i 








26 


9 


Arkansas 


4 


I 






2 


1 








3 


1 


Louisiana 


8 




1 


5 


2 










7 


1 




3 






1 


2 










3 




Oklahoma 


4 






1 


3 










4 






16 






7 


9 










9 


7 


REGION 7 


24 




1 


1 


22 








2 


17 


5 




6 




1 




5 










4 


2 




5 








5 










4 


1 




10 






1 


9 








1 


8 


1 




3 








3 








1 


1 


1 



21 or 
Older 



ERIC 



CHILDREN IN CUSTODY 



Table B-2l.-A9e of Youngest and Oldest Female Residents in Custody^ in 
Public Detention and Correctional Facilities for Juveniles 
for the U.S.. Regions and States-Continued 





Number 


Youngest Female Resident 


Oldest Female Resident 






of 

Facilities 


5 or 
Younger 


6-8 


9-11 


12-14 


15 


-16 


17 or 


I J or 
Younger 


14-15 


16-17 


18-20 


21 or 
Older 




1 ft 

o 




1 


2 


13 




1 


I 




1 


9 


8 










I 


c 












4 


2 




Montana 


2 








1 






1 














J 




1 




1 

1 












\ 
















1 

I 




1 
1 








1 
* 


1 






C 






1 


4 










1 


2 


2 






1 

\ 








1 














1 






























REGION 9 


66 


3 


5 


9 


43 




6 






1 


45 








5 




1 


1 


2 




1 








3 








55 


3 


3 


8 


37 




4 






I 


38 


13 


3 


Hawaii 


3 








2 




1 








2 


1 






3 




1 




2 












2 


1 




REGION 10 


28 


1 


3 


5 


16 




3 






I 


17 


10 






2 








1 




1 






I 




1 






3 




1 




1 




1 








2 


1 






6 








6 












4 


2 






17 


1 


2 


5 


8 




1 








11 


6 





1 Age data were requested in terms of children curreisUy held when the respondent tacUity completed the census questionnaire. 
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